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THE BEST STUDENTS AND THE WORST STUDENTS 



ALICE D. SNYDER 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York 



Teachers of required English courses have long been painfully 
aware of the difficult problem offered by the "worst students" in 
any class. Many an experiment has been tried in the hope of 
finding a method that will enable these students to gain from the 
course all that they are capable of gaining, without retarding the 
progress of others or unduly monopolizing the instructor's time 
and energy. Professional tutoring, student tutoring, supplemen- 
tary class work, and special sections bear witness to the reality 
and the widespread recognition of this all too persistent problem. 

Comparatively recently these same teachers have become, many 
of them, keenly conscious of the special problem offered by the 
"best students" in the class. Realizing, with the educational psy- 
chologists and others, that our democratic institutions in general 
fail to do all that they should for the potential leaders, for the 
gifted few, English teachers have been frankly asking themselves 
whether the very best students in the Freshman course, for instance, 
show at the end of the year the same degree of improvement, of 
positive gain in ability, that is shown by those whose attainments 
at the outset were less. And some teachers, at least, have had to 
answer in the negative. 

In trying to make the Freshman English work at Vassar College 
meet the special needs of the best and worst students, as well as 
those of the rank and file, the English Department has for some 
years used a method known in common parlance as the "Freshman 
English Shift." It is not, in its main outlines, an original method; 
it has been used with varying degrees of success and failure by 
some other institutions and by at least one other department at 
Vassar; but the Freshman English teachers there have tried it 
out so thoroughly, and have found its results so satisfactory, that 
their experiment seems worth recording. 
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When the method was first adopted, about five years ago, half 
of the students consistently spoke of it as a "shifting of sections," 
and the other half as a "sifting." As a matter of fact the word 
"sift" fairly well described the process as it was inaugurated. 
After a trial period of three weeks the teachers of the thirteen or 
fourteen Freshman sections met together, reported on the types 
of students they had found allotted them by chance, and then 
redistributed (where schedule considerations allowed) in such a 
way as to class together those students who obviously needed the 
same sort of training. The redistribution resulted in sections that 
were, roughly speaking, graded; but for the first year or two the 
attempt was made not to disturb the original sections more than 
necessary, simply to "sift" out the few students who clearly 
belonged elsewhere. At the present time the sorting is done in a 
very thorough-going fashion. 

Naturally the method was not adopted without hesitation and 
even trepidation on the part of some of the teachers. There was 
not much to go by in the way of experience, and several different 
kinds of disaster loomed up as possibilities. It seemed quite likely 
that the students relegated to the lowest sections would feel dis- 
graced, and consequently too discouraged to do their best work; 
that both the low and the average sections might miss the stimulus 
to be gained from the presence of more brilliant minds; and that 
within any given section of whatever grade, there might be too 
little variety to keep things moving. Moreover, the teachers were 
advised, on a priori grounds, that such segregation could not fit 
students for life, since life does not do its grouping according to a 
graded system. But the idea that education ought to be more 
rational than the chances of ordinary life prevailed, and it was so 
clear that the different grades of students needed different kinds 
of training that the method was adopted tentatively. After 
several years of trial all the Freshman teachers agree, I believe, 
that the Shift is no longer an experiment but an accepted policy, 
one to be improved upon without doubt but not to be repudiated. 
The improvements made recently, and those suggested for the 
near future, are all in the way of applying the principle of shifting 
even more thoroughly than before. 
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The essential points of the system as it has been worked out to 
date are as follows : 

The basis of shifting. — For practical reasons interchanges are 
made only between sections scheduled to meet at the same hours, 
but within each group of three or four sections thus scheduled the 
shifting is done as thoroughly as is possible on the basis of the first 
three weeks' work supplemented by information gleaned from 
entrance records. The shifting has been facilitated recently by 
the formulation in common terms of the special points at which 
the different teachers test their students' ability during the trial 
period. These points are stated in terms of the twofold process of 
communication, reading and writing, which forms the general 
subject-matter of the course: (1) the ability to get experience, 
from life at first hand or from literature; (2) the ability to do 
something with that experience — relate, compare, make new appli- 
cations of ideas, etc.; (3) the ability to communicate experience 
by means of language; and (4) the power of self-criticism and that 
of using intelligently the criticism of others in order to develop the 
ability the course demands. 

Explanations made to the students. — The students are told about 
the shifting quite frankly. The instructors explain that the 
general plan is to group in such a way that each individual will get 
the training that she most needs, and they do not hesitate to 
describe the character of the different sections in which the students 
find themselves after the shift. It has proved to be worth while to 
remind the students in the best sections, who are likely to be a 
trifle too elated at first, that they have been grouped together so 
that they can make just as much actual progress in the course of 
the year as any of the others — that is, come out just as far in 
advance of their starting-point; and to tell those in the poorest 
sections that they are by no means predestined to receive low 
marks throughout the year — that the training they receive in the 
low sections will enable them to make more progress than they could 
hope to make in the higher ones, and to win correspondingly better 
marks. It has also been found helpful to explain very clearly, for 
the sake of those students who may feel that they have been mis- 
placed, that the grouping cannot be carried out perfectly because of 
schedule difficulties, that it pretends only to approximate the ideal. 
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Means of insuring agreement in general aims and standards.— 
There are several features of the course that tend to counteract the 
differences in aims and standards that might easily result from the 
process of segregation, involving as it does deliberate differentiation 
of methods. For one thing, there is a common examination for all 
sections. Sometimes, moreover, the teachers agree to use one or 
two common pieces of reading in the course of the year, though 
ordinarily the reading is chosen in accordance with special needs 
and interests of the different sections, the students themselves often 
taking an active part in its selection. Then there are always from 
four to six general lectures during the year, attended by all the 
students, lectures explaining the subject-matter of English study, 
the purpose and place of the Freshman course, and the relation of 
the different parts of the course — the work in reading and that in 
writing. Finally, there is a Freshman English paper, the Sampler, 
that prints the best of the themes submitted, from whatever 
section. This paper, which pretends to be no more than a labora- 
tory sheet, is edited by students elected to represent the different 
sections, assisted by two associate editors from the faculty. The 
themes that appear in the Sampler are used extensively as the 
subject of class discussion and criticism, and serve admirably to 
keep before the lower sections a fairly high standard of workmanship. 

Special arrangement made for deficient students. — During the 
first years of the experiment it was found that students who failed 
at mid-years were apt to be discouraged for the rest of the 
course, even as they had been under the old system. Sometimes 
they tried to tutor and make up their first-semester work while 
carrying, or attempting to carry, second-semester work in class; 
but they were seldom successful in this, for the fact that they were 
putting much of their effort on work far beyond them lessened 
their chances of gaining any credit at all. And, whether they had 
prospects of removing their first-semester condition or not, they 
frequently had only a second-semester condition to look forward 
to in June; for although they were improving slowly, they realized 
that there was little likelihood of their reaching second-semester 
standards by the end of the year. To meet this situation, a further 
application of the principle of shifting has been made in the past 
three years. All the students who fail at mid-years (with the 
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exception of those obliged to drop the course entirely) are now 
grouped in one or more special sections, which are scheduled for 
odd hours that are sure to accommodate them. The students in 
these "deficient sections" are not forced to try work of second- 
semester difficulty at once, but are given relatively easy tasks at 
first, and more difficult ones exactly as soon as they are individually 
ready for them. They are told at the outset that few of them can 
hope to get their full six hours' credit by the end of the year, but 
that they will be given just what they earn, five hours', four hours', 
or, in case they do no more than reach first-semester standards, 
three hours' credit. Instead of trying to carry on two courses of 
work, one designed to remove the first-semester deficiency and the 
other to gain advance credit, the students now concentrate on the 
one course, which serves the double purpose. Provision is made 
by which students who gain four or five hours' credit can make up 
the remainder by taking summer-school courses, taking a special 
one-hour course their Sophomore year, or, if they lack only the 
one hour, by writing a number of themes during the vacation, 
without supervision. As was expected, the possibility of getting 
four or five hours' credit has proved to be a positive stimulus, 
whereas the likelihood of getting a "flunk-note" in the regular six- 
hour course served as just the opposite. 

It is not easy to measure accurately the results of such a system 
as this, but it is possible to make a few definite assertions. It is 
certainly true that the shifting has not issued in the disaster that 
was feared by some. Most of the students in the lowest sections 
learn soon to think of their segregation in terms of opportunity 
offered instead of disgrace inflicted. Moreover, both the poor 
students and the mediocre ones, far from missing the stimulus of 
the quicker minds, tend to be more alert and interesting in their 
class discussions, now that they are grouped with their peers, than 
they were when overawed by a few dominating highbrows. In 
fact, by increasing the self-confidence of the lower-grade students, 
and by making it possible in all cases to adapt the class work to 
differing abilities and differing interests, the shifting has added 
variety and zest instead of producing the monotonous uniformity 
that was predicted. The very few exceptions to this rule are to be 
accounted for by the fact that certain types of mediocre students 
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offer very special problems that have only gradually been defining 
themselves. 

In the case of the deficient students tables have been kept 
showing the amount of credit gained at different points, the rapidity 
with which deficiencies are removed, etc., and these tables offer 
something in the way of definite objective evidence. For example, 
they show that for the two years before the special deficient sections 
were established, of the students who failed in January only 33 
per cent one year and 38 per cent the other had completed their 
Freshman work by the following September; while under the new 
system the corresponding figures were 62 per cent and 65 per cent. 
It must be admitted, in noting this rather remarkable improvement, 
that the teachers have sometimes yielded to the temptation to give 
more time to the deficient students than they did before, as the 
work of the special section is highly individualized; but the time 
saved by the abolition of the tutor system, which called for much 
faculty supervision, in part compensates for what reprehensible 
generosity may exist. 

In the case of the best students it is certainly fair to say that 
they do much better work than under the old system. By the end 
of the year the students in the high-grade sections are able to read 
appreciatively much more difficult material than could have been 
used to advantage in the ungraded sections, and they have an in- 
terest in workmanship that results in some really excellent writing. 

After all, however, the best proof that the experiment has 
succeeded is to be found in the whole-hearted acceptance the 
system has won for itself. It is really felt to be satisfactory in 
that it solves fairly well the problems of several different kinds of 
students : the students who, in the ungraded classes, were tempted 
to rest on past attainments and failed to progress, much as they 
might need a training that only the Freshman course could give; 
those who failed to advance because they were constantly flounder- 
ing in tasks that were too difficult; those who failed to develop 
initiative, leaving all responsibility for class discussion to a few 
brilliant colleagues. Others whose problems have been solved 
could easily be named. And the fact that, in the case of certain 
problems, the new system has made clear how much is still to be 
accomplished is only another point in its favor. 



